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PERFACE. 


At thier meeting held at {lydorabad-Deccan on the 14th end 15Eh 
January 1942, the central advisory Board of Education considered, inter 
alia, the report of the committee appointed by them at their meeting in 
January 1941, to examine the question of adopting a Uniform Braille 
Code in the schools for the blind in India. The Board adopted the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee and in pursuance of recommendation No. .V, 
appointed an expert Conimittee with the following personnel: — 

John Sargpnt, Esq., C.I.E., M.A., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India (phairman). 

Dr. Abdul Haq, B.'Litt., Ph.D.(Oxon.) (formerly Head of the 
Department of Arabic, Osmania University),. Secretary, All* 
India Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Delhi. 

P. M. Advani, Esq., M.A., B.So., Principal, School for Jhe Blind, 
Karachi. 

K. D. Bhattacharjee, Esq., B.A., Principal, Lady Noyce School for 
the Deaf & Dumb, New Delhi. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Litt., Head of the 
Department of Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 

GIPD—LflOEdlComGofl—13-7-48—100. 



Report of the Uniform Braille Code Committee of the Central Advitory 

Board of Education, 1941. 

At the sixth meeting held in Madras in January 1941, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education considered the question of the adoption of 
a Uniform Braille Code in the schools for the blind throughout India. 
The Board while recognising the desirability of this and if practicable 
felt that the question was one which required examination by experts. 
It accordingly asked the Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India to appoint a small Committee to go into the question and pre¬ 
pare a report for the Board at its next meeting. In consultation with the 
Provincial Governments, the Educational Commissioner set up a Com¬ 
mittee to consider the question of a Uniform Braille Code with the 
following members: — 

1. John Sargent, Esqr., M.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner 

with the Government of India,— Chairman. 

2. Col. A. M. Dick, Irwin Hospital, New Delhi. 

8. Lt.-Col.. E. O.’G. Kirwan, C.I.E., I.M.S., Professor of Opthal- 

mology, Medical College, Calcutta. 

4. Mr. S. C. Boy, M.A., B.L., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

5. Mrs. Evelyn Boy, Hony. Becording Secretary, Lighthouse for 

the Blind, Calcutta. 

6. Mr. A. K. Shah, Principal, Calcutta Blind School, Behala. 

Calcutta. 

7. Rev. W. G. Speight, Principal and Manager, Schools for the 

Blind, Palamcottah. 

8. Mr. B. M. Haider, M.Ed., Principal, Dadar School for the Blind, 

Bombay. 

9. Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, B.A, (late Principal, Victoria Memo¬ 

rial School for the Blind, Bombay), Ramchandra Mansion, 

Girgaum, Bombay. 

10. Miss Georgina Bateman, Superintendent and Chief Teacher, 

Blind School, S. P. G. Mission, Ranchi. 

11. Rao Saheb W. N. Wadegaonkar, Superintendent, Blind Boys’ 

Institute, Nagpur. 

12. Mr. P. M. Advani, M.A., B-Sc., Principal, School for the Blind, 

Karachi. 

13. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lachhmi Dhar, M.A., M.O.L., 

Shastri, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Dr. D. M. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Secretary, Central Advisory 

Board of Education, was Secretary of the Committee. 

Thif Committee met in New Delhi on the 17th and 18th November 
1941. 

2. The Agenda and the other papers circulated with it to the members 
are set out in Annexures I ( and II respectively. In addition, 
Mr. P. M. Advani circulated his pamphlet, “A Uniform Braille Code for 
Indian Languages” to the metnbers. A paper on the "Hindustani 
Uniform Braille” by Mr. Kalidas Bhattacharjee, Principal of the Lady 
Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb, New Delhi, was placed on the 
table. 
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3. In opening the proceedings the Chairman welcomed the members to 
Delhi on behalf of the Chairman of the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation. He referred briefly to the previous attempts to Bolve the problem 
referred to the Committee (c/., Annexure II) and while paying tribute 
to the pioneering work of those who have been responsible for evolvidg 
the seven codes at present in use in India, was strongly of opinion that 
the absence of a uniform code prevents eSective co-ordination among 
institutions for the training of the blind in India, isolates the Indian, blind 
to a considerable extent from the literature available in other parts of 
the world and raises economic obstacles against increased production of 
Braille .literature in Indian languages. He, therefore, expressed the hope 
that the Committee on this occasion would be able to reach an agreed 
solution even if it meant, as it was bound to do, mutual concessions by 
the protagonists of existing codes. 

4. The Committee while fully conscious of' the practical difficulties in 
the way considered it an essential pre-requisite to any comprehensive 
scheme for promoting the education and general welfare of the blind that 
there should be a Uniform Braille Code for all Indian languages, so that, 
as far as possible, each Braille sign should represent the same sound in 
all Indian languages. The printing of literature for the blind on a com¬ 
mercial scale would only be possible when such a code was in general 
use. The Committee also agreed to approach the problem, in the first 
instance, by laying down certain scientific principles on which the uniform 
code should be based rather than by discussing the claims of existing 
codes to be accepted as the uniform code. The Committee then pro¬ 
ceeded on to discuss the essential principles on which a uniform code 
should be based. 

It was generally accepted as desirable that throughout their education 
the blind, should be segregated as little as possible and that consequently 
the methods employed in teaching them should approximate closely to 
those used in the case.of the sighted. The uniform code, therefore, mpst 
conform to the general lines followed in teaching normal children to read 
and write. 

The Committee further agreed that though the education of blind 
children in India should be primarily through their own languages, there 
would be definite advantages in maintaining a close relationship with the 
Standard English Braille which has been adopted by so many other coun¬ 
tries that it can claim to be regarded as the international code. It was 
accordingly decided that the original arrangement of the Braille signs in 
seven lines should be maintained in the code to be framed for Indian 
languages. Indian students would thus be familiar with the standard 
Braille system and in the event of their learning English or one of the 
other languages for' which this code is used, they would at any rate be 
helped by familiarity with the sequence of dots or cellB. 

The Committee next considered the arrangement of letters in the, pro¬ 
posed code. They felt that the determining factor should again be that 
of a scientific approach. The alphabet system of most of the Indian 
languages, unlike European languages, is based on phonetic principles and 
letters are grouped according to the phonetic affinity of. the 
sounds they represent. Since the. phonetic order has definite advantage's 
compared with the non-phonetic,. the traditional arrangement of alphabets 
ought to be retained so far as possible. The Com'mittee recognised that 
this would mean generally the separation of vowels and consonants but 
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,felt that it was essential to maintain as far as possible the scientific 
grouping of alphabets in Indian languages while adapting them to the 
Braille arrangement. Careful consideration was given to the argument 
that it would not be easy to meet the divergent needs of some of the 
languages in India within the rigid frame of the seven ling arrangement 
while maintaining conformity with phonetic principles, but since certain 
modifications in the interest of seeming uniformity had been accepted as 
inevitable the Committee came to the conclusion that some re-adjustment 
in the traditional arrangements of alphabets of some languages would be 
necessary if this particular difficulty were to be overcome. 

Proceeding upon their decision that the Uniform Braille Code appli¬ 
cable to all Indian languages should have as its basis the Standard English 
Braille, the Committee next decided that the first line consisting of ten 
signs of the Braille should be assigned to the ten vowels common to Indian 
languages and the next two and a half lines to the accepted grouping of 
consonants, and the remaining 28 signs to special letters, i.e., vowels 
and consonants, peculiar to one or more languages which cannot be 
accommodated elsewhere. In this connection the Committee realised 
the special difficulty which may arise in the case of languages of Perso- 
Arabio group, such as Urdu, Sindhi, and other related languages, but it was 
agreed that a solution could be found by some rearrangement of the 
letters of alphabets of these languages with due regard to phonetic consi¬ 
derations. 

It was further decided that the phonetic relations between the letters 
of the alphabets should be represented as far as possible, within the 
decisions already reached, by some simple relation between the signs 
allotted to them. 

It was also agreed that in order to economise the use of signs, a two¬ 
cell arrangement should as far as possible be avoided, and that sounds 
from different languages should be accommodated by assigning the same 
signs to different but related sounds. 

Having thus defined the fundamental principles on which the Uniform 
Braille Code should in their opinion be based, the Committee proceeded 
to oonsider whether any of the codes in current use wduld satisfy the condi¬ 
tions prescribed for an all-India Code. Opinion was general that none 
of the current codes fulfilled the Committee’s requirements for a common 
code for all the languages of India but that it would be practicable to 
invent a new code, based upon the accepted principles which would satisfy 
all the reasonable needs of Indian languages. 

5. The Committee felt that the possibility or the desirability of incor¬ 
porating contractions and abbreviations in an all-India Code was a ques¬ 
tion which could appropriately be considered during the actual working 
out of an all-India Code. 

6. The Committee next considered what machinery should, be set up 
to prepare the code which they had in mind. They realised that in a 
matter of this kind any code formulated must be subject to revision during 
the initial stages in the light of experience gained from its actual use in 
different parts of the country. As the results of such experience must 
clearly receive expert scrutiny before any approach to finality can be 
achieved, the committee decided to recommend that a small Committee 
consisting of experts in the education of the blind, together with philo¬ 
logists with the requisite knowledge of Indian languages should be 
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appointed to work out a uniform code in the light of the principles already 
enunciated. It was considered desirable that any philologists, appointed 
on this expert Cornmittefe, should be familiar with the Braille signs. 

The Committee was also of the opinion that it would help the proposed 
expert committee if members of the present committee would prepare 
independently a code based on the principles laid down and submit it for 
their consideration. 

The Committee further expressed the hope that they would he given 
an opportunity to examine and comment on any code framed by the 
expert Committee whose appointments they 'have recommended. 

Even after a Uniform Code has been formulated in accordance both 
with the principles and the methods which have been already outlined, the 
Committee felt that a Central Board of Reference would be required, to 
whom problems of general application could be submitted. Probably 
the expert committee entrusted with the framing of the Code would form 
a suitable nucleus for this purpose. The scope and personnel of Such 
a body might alternatively be enlarged so that it could advise the Central 
Advisory Board on all questions affecting the education and training of 
blind persons. 

7. The Committee next considered the steps which should be taken to 
ensure an adequate supply of suitable literature for institutions for the 
training of the blind in India. It was considered desirable that there 
should be a Central Press for embossing literature and a workshop for 
manufacturing special equipment for all the schools for the blind in India. 
8ince, however, the Committee realised that owing to war conditions it 
may not be possible for the Government of India to undertake this liability 
in the near future, it was suggested that the possibility of utilizing one 
of the existing presses and workshops for the purpose should be explored. 
In addition to the central press and workshop there should also be a 
Central Library like those already existing in most western countries. 

8. The Committee appreciated the fact that the adoption of a Uniform 
Braille Code by all the schools for the blind in India would throw a 
substantial financial liability on the managements of these schools, since 
they fvould be involved in- the eventual replacement of their entire library 
of books embossed on old lines. With a view to enabling the authorities 
concerned to effect the necessity change within a reasonable period the 
Central a b well as Provincial Governments, should, in the opinion of 
the Committee, afford such financial assistance as may be required. 

In the absenoe of any All-India body authorised to deal with the 
education of the blind the Committee felt that there Were a few matters 
in this connection to which they might usefully call attention, even though 
they did not come within their terms of reference. Accurate statistics 
with regard to blind persons are essential before a comprehensive scheme 
for their education can be prepared. The Committee regretted that it 
had not been found possible to include the enumeration of the blind in 
the Census, 1941. 

It is recommended that the Board should call the attention .of the 
Government of India to the desirability of taking a special census,of blind 
persons in India as soon as possible, If this is not feasible statistics with, 
regard to the sightless should be included in the next Census. It was 
desirable that a uniform definition of the word "blind” should be adopted 
for India as a whole. 
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The Committee urged that the Central and Provincial Governments 
should promote in the general interest of the blind legislation on the lines 
of the Blind Persons Act in Great Britain. The Committee recognised 
the difficulty of persuading the ignorant parents of blind children to send 
them to school where the necessary facilities exist and the need for 
propaganda in this connection. 

The Committee were generally in favour of the establishment of an 
All-India Association for the welfare of the Blind, which would hold 
meetings at regular intervals, although it was realised that the financing 
of such an organisation would present serious difficulties, particularly 
under existing circumstances. 

Finally the Committee wished to place on record their conviction that 
the subject they had had under consideration, like all other measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the blind, served only to emphasise the 
fundamental importance of the prevention of blindness in this country. 
Expert opinion holds that at least 50 per cent, of the blindness in India is 
preventible. While valuable work in this connection is being done by a 
few voluntary agencies it stands to reason that co-ordinated efforts on a 
large scale will be needed if the problem is to be effectively tackled. 
Money spent on prevention is obviously much more useful and remunera¬ 
tive than that spent on providing institutions for those whose sight might 
have been saved if precautions had been taken in time. The Committee 
hoped that it would be possible for the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion to take up this matter in conjunction with Central Advisory Board, 
of Health- at an early date. 

Main conclusions and recommendations . 

I. That in order to promote the development of the education of the 
blipd in a systematic and co-prdinated manner, it is essential to adbpt a 
Uniform Braille Code for Indian languages as a whole, each. Braille sign 
representing as far as possible the same sound in all Indian languages. 

II. That the Uniform Code proposed should be based on the following 
fundamental principles: — 

(i) As far as practicable the blind should not he segregated from 

the sighted in . the process of their education. 

(ii) The original arrangement of the Braille signs in seven lines as 

in the Standard English Braille should be maintained in the 
code to be framed for Indian languages. 

(iii) In the arrangement of alphabets in the code, the phonetic 

order of grouping in the Indian languages should, as far as 
practicable, be retained, 

(iv) Phonetic relations between the letters of the alphabets should 

be represented, as far as possible, within the decision already 
reached, by some simple relation between the signs assigned 
•fjo them. 

(V>) Two-cell arrangements should as far as possible be avoided and 
sounds from the different languages be accommodated by 
assigning the same signs to different but related sounds. 

III. That none of the current codes can reasonably be accepted as 
satisfying the needs of a common code for all languages of India. 
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IV. That the question of incorporating’ contractions and abbreviations 
can only be taken up after the all-India Code has been formulated. 

V. That the Central Advisory Board of Education should set up a 
small expert Committee, including linguists, who shall— 

(i) work out a Uniform Braille Code in accordance with the prin¬ 

ciples recommended in this report; 

(ii) serve as a Central Board of Reference to whom any specific 

issues that may arise during the transitional period may be 
submitted; 

(iii) form the members of an advisory body to the Central Advisory 
Board of Education on the education of the blind. 

VI. To ensure adequate production of suitable literature for the blind, 
a Central Press with an up-to-date embossing plant and a workshop for 
manufacturing necessary educational apparatus should be established; and 
a Central Library to serve all the institutions in India should also be 
founded. 

VII. That in order to enable the schools for the blind to adopt the new 
code and replace their existing fitock of literature printed on old lines, 
the Central and the Provincial Governments should provide such financial 
assistance as the circumstances may demand. 

VIII. That for the execution of any planned programme of education 
in the interest of the blind acourate statistics are essential and the 
enumeration of the blind population should be taken up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as early as possible, and at any rate not later than the next 
census. 

IX. That the Central and Provincial Governments should be urged to 
promote legislation for the special benefit of blind persons. 

X. That the Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health should 
jointly consider the problem of the prevention of blindness in this country 
at an early date. 

(Sd.) JOHN SARGENT, ( Chairman), 

„ A. M. DICK. 

,, E, O’G. KIRWAN. 

„ S. C. ROY. 

„ EVELYN ROY. 

„ A. K. SHAH. 

„ W, G. SPEIGHT. 

„ R. M. HALDER. 

„ H. D. CHHATRAPATI.* 

„ GEOGRINA BATEMAN. 

„ W. N. WADEGAONKAR. 

„ P. M. ADVANI. 

,, LACHHMIDHAR. 


* Subject to note of dissent. 
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Note of Dissent by Mb. H. D. Ciiiiatrafati. 

While I am happy that friends who till now condemned Braille as 
unscientific and 1 recast it have all accepted the seven line Braille and all 
its details, I regret I cannot accept the second principle,—to frame and 
to teach the Uniform Braille on the Sanskrit Orthographic lines. It is 
wrong in principle, narrow in its scope, so difficult to adjust, so deprived 
of its virtues, if any, by perpetual limitation and that every time repeated, 
as far as possible, scattered all over the field,—all over the vowels and 
consonant^ and all their details of pairs, groups, etc.—details so numerous 
to work, and so taxing for memory and brain of the poor blind, who must 
be between the ages of 6 and 8 at the best. 

Again the fears, that unless the alphabet is taugnt on Sanskrit ortho¬ 
graphy the blind would be cut off from the seeing are nowhere seen. 
A single instance would have supported their theory. The 12 out of 16, 
schools here recorded, with their 80 per cent, of pupils, all taught unortho- 
graphically challenge its correctness. And that experience covers 50 
years. 

Talking of the seeing nowhere are they taught on orthographic lines- 
Why then have it for the blind? For the last 50 years are the blind out 
of schools mix with the seeing, work as teachers even in High Schools. 
They tea'eh music to men, women and children in their public classes and 
even in homes, They travel alone on tram, bus, rail. This experience 
of India’s Blind Schools has never been challenged. 

A uniform Braille Code to be idea] should (1) be fully Braille, (2) the 
easiest to iead and write, (3) by the largest number of the world’s blind, 
and should last for ages. And if that Braille again enjoys the additional 
advantage of being wider and more universal than the Uniform Braille 
we are forming it shall not be its demerit. Again, because such a code is 
not on Sanskrit orthographic lines, it shall not be less scientific. If an 
alphabet is wrong we can mend it, even end it. But to reject a thing on 
mere presumption that the next thing offered is better seems to be a 
dangerous doctrine. There is no room for hurry. Not th*at we are 
less eager for uniformity. But in matters academic, mere compromises 
need never end in compromising a correct attitude. In rejecting 
Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Braille and others of that type, without proving that 
they are on wrong lines, that they have done positive injury, or have 
endangered the welfare of the blind in spreading among them,' I fear we 
may be charged with robbing them of an alphabet with which they were 
making fair progress in life. 

Here are two schools of thought. The so called scientific looks at 
everything through Sanskrit. The other school stands on the International 
platform and looks at the question of the blind and their alphabets from 
higher basis. With them languages are groups of sounds labelled to 
represent peoples. Thus worked Mrs, Shirreff, Dr. Nilkhanthrai and others 
of their fold. Like countries in the west they too studied Braille, and 
adopted it as others had done. Their alphabet was Braille, i.e,, it was 
a point alphabet on the basis of touch and readable by it. When sounds 
were once assigned to Signs in France, country after country accepted the 
original and made its own arrangement for its extras. Mrs. Shirreff did 
the same for her Urdu and Hindi and Dr, Nilkanthrai the same, again, 
for his local Gujarati. And Dr, Nilkanthrai used Dr. Armitage’s 14 
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sound signs. Throughout it was the Roman characters that interpreted 
the sounds and permitted the same Braille signs to represent similar 
sounds in all languages. But finding fault with the Braille arrangement, 
for want of a correct understanding of the line of Touch, those sighted 
friends had to devise a new plan. Their study induced them to look upon 
Sanskrit as ideal. They thus recast their Braille on Sanskrit ideal. With 
them Sanskrit and Braille signs had got linked up. But as India was 
a vast country and as it had some 250 languages and some 50 alphabets, 
the pioneers who wished'to have wider service had to go beyond the 
Sanskrit range. Those ever varying calls of various languages left the 
alphabet question always in ferment. What was thus an entirely erro¬ 
neous idea, because based on sight, was a very learned and honest attempt 
at giving India an Ideal Braille. Thus, ill-conceived though it was, 
evolved the Oriental Braille. Mr. Shah being blind first saw how wrong 
it was. But he had like Dr, Nilkanthrai to work alone. The work of 
such learned scholars, backed by Government as novel experiment in 
fields untapped, naturally received its warmest welcome in 
Mysore, Ratanchintala, Bombay and Calcutta. But at Calcutta the blind 
Mr. Shah had to alter it much. Similarly after some years of serious 
trial Mysore too gave it up and adopted Dr. Nilk&nthrai’s Indian Braille. 
By 1917 the Bombay Government evinced its sympathy for the English 
Braille. In 1920 Mr. Advani and friends revised the Oriental and Calcutta 
Brailles and developed a Uniform Braille, wherein he had fully utilized 
the experiences of workers. But he had sight. Again his predilections 
for Sanskrit were great. Thus though he went a great way with Braille, 
he could not understand his tactual experiences,. and he could not be 
weaned of his Sanskrit disposition. Thus the Scientific schools throve 
not, the others spread., Why? 

Where two opposing schools of thought take their stand on science, 
thereus the time for learned men in the land to understand the situation. 
It has been rightly said somewhere that “All war is Civil War, for all 
Humanity is one. Wherever wo find Civil War we want a higher synthesis 

which shall include the opposed unities in a larger Federal, unity.The 

only, way to reconcile.differences is to inolude them. This is...Freedom. 
How correct. 


In 1923 met all schools and friends of the Deaf and Blind at a public 
Conference where Mr, Advani and Mr. Shah 1 and all friends of the blind 
were present. With Mr. Advani’s paper—this alphabet question—was 
discussed thread-bare. After full three days study, the resolution was 
drafted by friends of the Oriental Braille who led. It said: “That in the 
preparation of all codes for the different languages of India, it is desirable 
that the same signs represent similar sounds which they represent m 
English Braille as far as possible”. And that resolution was confirmed 
at another similar Conference of the All India workers for the Deaf and 


Blind, in 1928, where they reaffirmed it. . . . XT . n ... 

Or turn we to the early pioneers—Mrs. Shirreff and Dr.. Nilkanthrai. 
And unknown to each other each produced an alphabet which is so popular. 
Both were great students. Both understood Touch, and Dr. Nilkanthrai 
was blind. They both condemned the Oriental Braille quite at the start. 
They equally condemned the linking of Braille signs to Sanskrit or 
anv Indian Orthography as it would make it universally Indian at the 
best, while with no greater effort, but rather with greater ease it was 
possible to devise an Indian Braille which would not only serve all India 
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languages, but should be so universal at the same time as to be entirely 
international. That needed that its sounds should be linked up with 
the signs of the English Braille. And there was nothing to stand in the 
way. If the French Braille could become Dutch, Flemish, Belgian, 
Swedish, Finnish, German, Prussian, Surbian, Italian, Turkish, Egyptian, 
American and even African why should it not be Indian? If Homan Charac¬ 
ters could interpret the sounds of the whole world why should they not do 
so with Indian sounds. Now for years neither Mrs. Shirreff nor 
Dr. Nilkanthrai knew each other. Accident put the Dr.’s, Indian 
Braille in her hands. She saw that it was her own alphabet, improved 
in several details. Then they got acquainted. The two.now saw how 
they really stood. And Mrs. Shirreff aware of the superiority of the 
Dr. 's alphabet gave it the widest publicity in India at least among the 
missions. Similarly she made it known to the National Committee for 
the Blind, London. And Dr. Nilkanthrai’s alphabet was spreading. 
There stood one side always ready for approach. It ventilated the problem 
in the public press. It was difficult to secure contact. Having twice 
lost in public conferences they believed in linguists and philologists. 
Here were the poor blind and their poor workers, with the Government 
and Committees keeping them at arms length - lest they touched their 
purse. A union of Presidency workers was sought for Bombay, And 
all schools accepted that the International line adopted by Dr. Nilkanthrai 
would best meet the situation. It was a problem of finances. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay was thus approached for Departmental sanction. 
When the same was got the Dadar school took a different position. This 
is one side of the alphabet position. The Sanskrit School held mum. 
It was difficult to understand. It has now put its case which has been 
twice rejected by the All-India workers. One thing may be added. Their 
conferences were not meetings of the rowdies. Decent men and women 
working in the cause met under regular chairmen, and papers were read, 
discussed, and resolutions passed. 

Let us then look at the twp alphabets which may be taken as repre¬ 
senting the two schools. 

We will judge each in the light of the ideal alphabet. 

Dr. Nilkanthrai's Indian Braille is fully Braille. Every other alphabet 
has changed, but the Indian Braille has stood the strain of 5 decades and 
it is spreading. Always Braille in Touch, in Sound, it has, with the aid 
of Dr. Armitage’s 14 new signs, easily adopted the same Braille signs as 
in the English Braille for similar sounds in all languages. Regarding 
conditions 2 apd 3 any child coming from any school more easily under¬ 
stands it than any Braille of the Sanskrit type. If English Braille can 
be taken as the most popular of the Braille alphabets of the world, there 
is no reason why an alphabet which in point of Touch and Sound i 8 so 
like it should fail to satisfy that test. In regard to point 4 if the Indian 
Braille is English Braille in principle, and if both belong to the larger 
fold of the French Braill'e, and if the last has already lived 100 years and 
more, there is ordinarily hardly any reason to assign to it a shorter life. 
Thus stands ’Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille. 

Coming to the new Uniform Braille, its scientific approach needs 
phonetic order and separate arrangement for its vowels and consonants.- 
It needs again the Sanskrit order with its pairs, groups, etc. In adjusting 
them to the Braille arrangement the divergent needs of India’s other 
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languages again demand other and new modifications. With compromises 
all over the field, and the ever ready breaks of, as far as possible, unspar¬ 
ingly provided to avoid-every danger, I do not know if we prepare a base 
that may be orthographieally Sanskrit, to be really scientific as our friends 
have conceived. . One thing seems certain that neither the seeing nor 
the blind child who has already acquired any idea of his own alphabet 
will find in it an order which he ordinarily expects in his orthography- 
Sanskrit, Semetic, Dravidian. Under so many compromises, compelling 
brains, from every quarter, I fear we will evolve something novel, which 
may or may not satisfy. Put on the top of that hangs the tax on memory 
and brain which all these dot signs carrying their own meaning-full affi¬ 
nities. Again changing their connections to link them with new friends, 
they mean a load on kiddies of 6—8 which may prove too terrible to con¬ 
template. Either these things are to be taught in schools or not, is what 
experiences Will decide. If they are not to be taught, these troubles are 
needless. If they are to be taught the load seems too heavy for the 
blind child’s brain. 

And here is the plan for any one who cares to have a Braille of his 
own. It is worth a look. Simply take Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille 
Chart. Read only the last paragraph, at the bottom, on the right. You 
heed nothing more. As very few seem to have, seen it and is tempted to 
copy it. 

“Would you have your Braille for your part?...Then from Table II 
pick up all sounds and signs which you need, and which seem similar to 
your own, and which aro expressed there in the ordinary order and in Indian 
sounds and Roman characters. Then with Table I which has the same 
sounds and signs, all arranged with corresponding Braille Bigns in the 
English make your own Braille. And it will be your own Braille and 
Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille, and the universally accepted Standard 

English Braille at the same time.And should you have a dissimilar 

or extra sound or sounds, unprovided for in the two tables, the Indian 
Braille gives you complete liberty to utilise its remaining signs as you 
choose’’. If with the Chart, from out of the 82 papers written on this 
subject by the writer, the aspirant for the new alphabet simply takes the 
trouble to carefully read only two,—I. An undivided Uniform Braille for 
India, and II. Internationalism in India’s Braille alphabets or The 
Triumph of Touch,—I feel certain he will see his way straight to Inter¬ 
nationalism, and stop not there but point it to every blind man that needs 
it and to every sighted man thqt has a soft heart for the blind, that he 
too may render life for an afflicted brother as useful and happy as Provi¬ 
dence has provided for him. 


ANNEXURE I. 

Agenda for the Uniform Braille Code Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in India. 

1. To consider whether a Uniform Braille Code should be adopted for 
Indian languages as a whole and if so 

(a) what should be the fundamental principles on which such.a Code 

should be based, 

(b) whether any of the current codes fulfils all the conditions requi¬ 

site for an All-India Code and 
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(c) if none of the Codes is considered adequate for the purpose in 
view, whether it is practicable to invent one which will satisfy 
all reasonable requirements. 

2. To consider whether it is possible or desirable to incorporate contrac¬ 
tions and abbreviations in the Code to be adopted. • 

8. To consider whether the Central Advisory Board of Education should 
set up a Board that will be authorised to work out a Uniform Braille Code 
in accordance with the principles recommended by the Committee and to 
modify tile system subsequently, if necessary, in the light of practical ex¬ 
perience. 

4. To consider what steps should be taken to ensure an adequate 
supply of suitable literature and equipment for institutions for the training 
of the blind in India. 

5. To consider any other matter that may be raised at the meeting 


ANNEXUBE II. 

Memorandum Placed Before the Sixth Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 


Uniform Braille Code for the schools for the blind in India. 

When the question of the education of defectives \yas considered by the 
late Central Advisory Board of Education at its fourth meeting held in 
January 1922, the following recommendations with regard to the establish¬ 
ment of a uniform Braille System in India were made: — 

(i) That a committee should immediately be appointed by the Cen¬ 

tral Government to go into the subject of the possibility of a 
Uniform Braille for all Indian or all Indo-Aryan languages and 
frame such a uniform system. 

(ii) That at least one up-to-date embossing plant should be establish¬ 

ed somewhere in India to emboss literature for the blind; also 
a depot and workshop, where apparatus for the education of 
the blind could be produced and made available, 

The Government of India, while in full sympathy with the proposal, were 
unable to accept the recommendations on account <i>i the financial string¬ 
ency prevailing at that time. In view of the non-acceptance of the proposal 
by the Government of India, the then Educational Commissioner suggested 
as an alternative that the Board itself might tackle the problem with the 
help of one or two deputed experts, but the Board at its fifth meeting held 
in May 1922 came to the conclusion that no action was possible at that time. 
Further consideration of the question was deferred as the Board was 
abolished in 1923 as a measure of economy. 

2. In 1932; the National Institute for the Blind, England,- also raised 
the question of setting up a Braille Printing Press in India and referred to 
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the variety of Braille Codes followed in India. In this connection the Insti¬ 
tute suggested the formation of an Advisory Committee on the lines of the 
Advisory Committee op the Welfare of the Blind in England. As the 
majority of the Provincial Governments, to whom this matter was referred, 
were not in favour of the proposal, it was dropped. 

3. In 1934, the Government of Bombay forwarded a proposal regarding 
the adoption of Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille in all schools for the blind 
in India. A copy of thi3 proposal is given in Annexure II (a) to this memo¬ 
randum. This proposal was forwarded to Provincial Governments for in¬ 
formation and they were told that the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion, when constituted, would be consulted in the matter. 

. 4. At the first meeting of the resuscitated Central Advisory Board of 
Education held in December 1935, the proposal of the Government of 
Bombay mentioned in paragraph 3 above was placed before the Board, but 
it was not considered owing to lack of time. The general question of the 
education of the blind, deaf and dumb children was again referred to the 
Board at its second meeting held in December 1936. The inadequacy of 
the provision of educational facilities for defective children was recognised 
and it was recommended that the education of these unfortunates should 
not be neglected. At the third meeting of the Board held in January 1938, 
it was pointed out on the strength of the reports received from the Provin¬ 
cial Governments that the general attitude of the provinces was that what¬ 
ever funds became available should* be spent in extending education among 
normal children and that,these should have the prior claim. Accordingly, 
the Board decided that np further action could then be taken in the matter. 

5. The National Institute for the Blind' again raised this question in 
1936 and suggested that if some of the teachers of the principal blind 
schools in India could meet and confer, it might be possible for some 
measure of agreement to be reached in the matter. 

6. If the education of blind children is to be undertaken on the right 
lines and with due regard to economy, it is desirable that a unified Braille 
Code should be evolved for adoption in all the blind schools throughout 
India. At present, the position is extremely anomalous. In order to 
satisfy local needs, different adaptations based bn the Standard English 
Braille system are used as Braille Codes for reading and writing the Indian 
languages. The following are some of the codes in vogue: — 

(1) “Urdu Braille” commonly called “Shirreff” Braille. 

(2) "Indian Braille” known as Dr. Nilkanthrai’s system. 

(3) “Oriental Braille” adopted by Knowles and Garthwaite, com¬ 

monly known as Marathi Braille in Bombay. 

(4) “Sindhi Braille” by P. M. Advani of Karachi. 

(5) “Shah Braille” by the late Lai Behari Shah, founder of the 

Calcutta School for the Blind. 

(6) “Tamil Braille Alphabet” by Miss Asquith, founder of the 

Palamcottah School for the Blind. 
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Dr. Nilkanthrai’s system appears to be the code most used in schools tor 
the blind. 

7. As Indian alphabets are more or less completely phonetic in their 
nature and the dialects derived from a common parent stock are, on the 
whole, very similar in their alphabets, it seems to be possible to standardise 
most of these for the purpose of a Uniform Indian Braille Code. If this 
were done, it would then be possible to have an up-to-date Braille Printing 
Press in India for printing books in Braille. So far, however, the problem 
does not seem to have received the consideration it merits and the attempts 
to solve it have been too sporadic to lead to any general solution. 

8. The following extracts from the letter, dated July 1, 1940, addressed 
to the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, by the Principal, Dadar 
School for the Blind, Bombay, indicate how important it is to secure uni¬ 
formity in Braille Codes for educational use: — 

‘‘We firmly believe that standardisation of Indian Braille should be 
completed as early as possible in order to be able to further 

the cause of the blind.We find it hazardous to 

change to any other code lest we should have to change over 
for the second time. We do not mind if we have to destroy 

only once our good collections of books in Marathi Braille. 

.We am keenly interested in seeing tbit a Uniform 

Indian Braille Code should be standardised by a competent 
and impartial All-India Committee so that it may be accept¬ 
able to all the provinces in India. We are not biassed for or 
against any particular cpde, devised by any particular indivi¬ 
dual. But. we. have kef>t ourselves open-minded to accept 
any particular code or combination of codes which may be 
decided upon as the Uniform Indian Code by a competent 
and impartial committee.” 

9. The question of the desirability of evolving a Uniform Braille Code 
for the schools for the blind in India js again plnced before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. If the problem is to be tackled at all it 
needs to be. tackled in a sustained manner. Moreover since it is largely a 
technical matter it would appear to be necessary to refer it in the first 
instance to a small committee of experts as was suggested by the previous 
Central Advisory Board. This of course takes it for granted that a share in 
the responsibility for providing educational facilities for defective children, 
a burden which at present in India unlike many other countries is borne 
almost entirely by private individuals and voluntary associations, will ulti¬ 
mately be assumed by the public authorities concerned with the .provision 
f education. 

10. A statement' showing the number of schools for the blind province- 
wise with enrolment is given in Annexure II (b) to this memorandum for 
the information of the Board. Also a copy of letter, dated the 9th J'uly 
1939, from Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, late Principal, Victoria Memorial 
School for the Blind, Bombay, addressed to the Educational Inspector, 
Bombay, which has a direct bearing on the question before the Board, is 
enclosed as Annexure II (c). 
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ANNEXURE II (a) 

Proposal op the Government of Bombay regarding the adoption of Dr. 

Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille in schools for'the Blind in India, 

Letter ,from the Government of Bombay, No. 1411-11 jF., dated the 

8th May 1934. 

I am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) 
to refer to the correspondence ending with their letter from the General 
Department, No. 8661-B, dated the 31st May 1933, on the subject of the 
representations made by the National Institute for the Blind, London, 
regarding blindness in India. In Mr. Hydari’s letter No. F. 78/82-H., 
dated the 16th/2Srd May 1932, the views of the local Government were 
asked for on the proposal for the adoption of a common Braille system and 
references to this question also occur in the memorandum by Mr. W. G. 
Speight which accompanied Mr. Hydari’s letter. In reply, this Govern¬ 
ment suggested that the aspect of the problem which at the present stage 
could be considered as requiring ’all-India action was the production of 
literature and provision of libraries for the blind. 

2. It seems to the local Government that to achieve the purpose above 
set forth the adoption of a common Braille Code will be of great importance, 
and they are accordingly forwarding for the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India a letter on this question from the Principal of the Victoria 
Memorial School for the Blind, dated the 14th November 1933 with its 
accompaniments, together with a copy of a letter from the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, No. 8.67 (e)-216-A., dated the 
17th April 1934. 

3. I am to add that the local Government entirely agree with the 
Director that the problem raised in Mr. Ghhatrapati’s letter is of an all- 
India nature and that it can only be handled adequately by the Government 
of India. 


Letter from W. Grieve, Esq., I.E.S., Officiating Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Bombay Presidency, to the Government of Bombay, No. S.-67 
(e)-8l6-A., dated the 17tli April 1934. 

I have the honour to send herewith a copy of a letter, dated 14th 
November 1938 (together with the accompaniments to it) from the Principal, 
Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, in which he advocates 
that Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille should be uniformly adopted for all 
the Blind schools in India. He says that of 29 institutions for the Blind 
24 are in favour of Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Braille Plan. In the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency II out of IS institutions support it. He, therefore, requests that Dr. 
Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille may be sanctioned and adopted as the Depart' 
mental Braille for this Presidency and that it may also be recommended 
to the Government of India for its wider and All-India adaption as the- 
Departmental Braille for the various provinces. 

2. The problem of the education of defectives was investigated by a 
special Committee appointed by Government in 1917 —vide G.O., E.D., 
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No. 2518 of 13th October 1917. In paragraph 14 of their Report the Com* 
mittee mads the following observation: — 

“In the Victoria Memorial School Dr. Nilkanthrai uses a system 
called the Indian Braille Alphabet. It is the English Braille 
alphabet as regards lines, signs and sound arrangement and 
it is claimed for it that- with the 'modification of a few signs 
it also meets the needs of all Indian vernaculars. His articles 
on the question are printed in an Appendix. Which of the 
two systems is superior is a question for experts to decide.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille has already come 
under investigations by a special Committee which has left the matter for 
further expert examination. 

3. Mr. Chhatrapati in his letter under reference says that Dr. Nilkanth¬ 
rai’s Indian Braille has already been brought to the notice of the National 
Institute for the Blind in London with a request to support ita general 
adoption in India. In this connection a reference is invited to the letter, 
dated the 26th January 1932, from the National Institute for the Blind to 
the India Office and the note of Mr. W. G. Speight, Principal of the School 
for the Blind, Palamcottah, accompanying it, sent to me with Government, 
G.D., No. 8661-B., dated the 13th/18th June 1932. It will be seen that 
Mr. Speight has expressed the opinion that he does not know that any .single 
code has yet been tested in more than one or two languages and that whe- 

'ler or not it will ever be possible to secure universality it is impossible to 
say. He has made a suggestion that there should be one code for the Aryan 
and another for Dravidian languages. 

4. The question raised by Mr. Chhatrapati is complicated and is one 
which requires expert investigation. It is . also a problem of an all-India 
nature and I consider that it can only be handled adequately by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 


Letter from Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, Principal, Victoria Memorial School 
for the Blind, Bombay, to the Director of Public Instruction, Poona, 
dated the 14th November 1933. 

I have the honour to forward herewith for your kind perusal a copy of 
the letter I received from Mrs. Thomas, Superintendent of the American 
Mission School for the Blind, Dadar, Bombay, dated the 17th February 
1933. It shows that she is quite willing to adopt Dr. Nilkanthrai’s 
Indian Braille. 

Years ago, Mrs, Shirreff, the Author of Urdu and Hindi Braille whose 
alphabet is popular in Upper India, wrote to Dr. Nilkanthrai, pointing out 
to him how his alphabet was superior in several respects. Then as became 
a true Educationalist and sincere social worker, with the larger all-India 
interest of the Blind before her eyes, she wrote to all Christian workers in 
India about the merits of Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Braille and recommended that 
it may be tested, tried and adopted for ita many merits. She again put the 
alphabets before her friends in the West and requested the British and 
Foreign Blind Association, now the National Institute for the Blind, 
London, to consider its claims and to support its general adoption in India 
for its many merits. 
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Now, Mrs. Thomas, whose schobl is using the Oriental Braille for the 
last 32 years, comes forward and referring to Dr. Nillfanthrai’s alphabet, 
writes to me “If Government will join us in recommending this system as 
the best, because of its adaptivity to many of the Vernaculars and its like¬ 
ness to the English Braille, and if it will do all it can in urging upon other 
Schools to adopt this system,'the unity of the situation will carry all the 
schools a long way". 

And if I request you to kindly couple that with the resolution given 
below, which Miss Craddock and Miss Blenkarn of the Bukamabai Mission, 
lihedgam, Poona, moved and supported at the Conference of the All-India 
Workers for the Blind and the Deaf, of 1923, the situation will be still 
further simplified. 

Resolution. 

“That in the preparation of the different codes of India it was desirable 
that the same signs represent similar sounds which they represent in 
English Braille,' as far as possible,” 

At that Conference met all the schools for the Blind in India, excepting 
the one at Lahore. Again, bub for one teacher, the Conference unanimous¬ 
ly passed that resolution. That same was confirmed, again, five yearB, 
at another Conference of the All-India Workers for the Defectives, which 
met, again, in Bombay, in 1928. 

As 1 survey the situation today, I feel that my ten years’ labours are 
more than paid at this opportunity which God puts in my way of moving 
you, in such company, that you may not only award your sanction and 
adopt Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille as the Departmental Braille for this 
Presidency, but you may recommend it, again to the Government of India 
for its wider and All-India adoption as the Departmental Braille for the 
various'provinces. In company of friends, fdreign and local, I urge this 
point, as not only the Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Kanarose, Urdu and Sindhi 
languages so largely used in this Presidency, but even the Devanagari, 
Bengali, Oriya, Telugu and others have ten vowels and. thirty-two conson¬ 
ants which are common to all, besides the Anuswar, punctuations and other 
languages signs found all over. All that may remain, to do is perhaps to 
accommodate some peculiarities of some of the languages, and Braille s 
63 signs give a wide berth for them. I feel sanguine that as Dr. Nilkanth¬ 
rai’s Indian Braille is the only alphabet that fully accords with the views 
expressed by the Bombay Government in their resolution of 1917, and as 
it is backed by II out of 13 institutions for the Blind of the Presidency, 
Government will grant this joint request and adopt it as their Departmental 
Braille for this Presidency. 

I urge again that Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille is the only alphabet 
that has so closely and yet so successfully adopted the English Braille, 
now so universally adopted as the International Braille for all the English- 
speaking Blind. 

And that Alphabet is actually favoured and accepted by 15 institutions. 
Again its systematic arrangement to secure for itself worldwide unity. 18 
regularly upheld in daily practice by 9 institutions, 7 of Upper India which 
follow Mrs. Shirreff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille and 2 of the south which 
follow Mr, Speight’s Palamcottah Braille. We have thus in all .24 out of 
India’s 29 institutions for the Blind, all arranged in favour of Dr. Nilkanlh- 
rai’s Braille Plan. Believing that such a strong position will be better 



backed by extracts from the letters of Mrs. ShirreS and of Mr. Speight 1 
append the same for ready reference. 

I thus feel sanguine that the popularity which Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian 
Braille and its plan enjoy all over the country will induce the Government 
of Bombay to fully feel their way to again advance its claims before the 
Government of India for its general adoption of the one uniform undivided 
Braille for all India. 


Demi-official letter from Mrs. 0. Rosa Thomas, Superintendent, American 
Marathi Mission School for the Blind, Bombay, to Mr. U. D. Chhatra- 
pati, Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, dated 11th 
February 1933. 

In pursuance of our talk together some mornings back, let me state my ( 
position in regard first to the (Braille. I am quite willing to adopt Dr. 
Nilkanthrai’s system of Braille, working with you and others interested in 
the blind to find a way to solve what financial problems will arise from a 
change of books. I am willing to do this, if I can feel assured that in a 
few years, or even sooner, there will not come another move from some 
other angle urging the adoption of some other system, which might be 
taken up on' such a largo scale that we would again have to change. The 
way out of this seems to me to be to get the approval and backing of the 
Department of Education. If they would urge all schools using Braille for 
Marathi, to adopt this system (and I believe there are very few left who 
would need to change) we would all feel a much surer footing in discarding 
our old system. From this beginning we could all work towards the adop¬ 
tion of this system for those schools using other vernaculars to which this 
system is well adapted. Or better than this, we could ask Government to 
urge schools using Marathi, Gujrati and Hindi, to use this system, (Or 
a set of vernaculars which you might suggest, as you are more familiar with 
them.) 

What we all in work with the blind in India need, is an embossing 
press for our books. With a united system of Braille this would be much 
more possible and practicable. 

Therefore, if Government will join uS in recommending this system as 
the best, because of its adaptivity to so many of the vernaculars, and its 
likeness also to the English Braille, and if it will do all it can in urging 
other Schools to adopt this system, the unity of the situation will carry 
all the Schools a long way. 

Then perhaps even before discarding our other Braille system books, we 
will be in a position to work bard and ask for help in getting an embossing 
press. This would then solve a lot of the difficulty of the new books which 
we would need, from the standpoint of time required in making them, and 
m their accuracy. Hand made books are not economical, for they are so 
shortlived. We must look for Government co-operation here. Certainly 
the blind should have facilities for books. With a unified system of Braille 
we should be able to do a great deal. Your system, arranged by Dr. 
Nilkanthrai seems to suit the demands, because of its adaptability to 
vernaculars and its likeness to the English. 

1906 . Extract from the letter of Mrs. Shirreff, author of the Hindi and 
Urdu Braille ,—“I wish I had known of your arrangement sooner, for it is 
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particularly suited to the Sanskrit alphabet. It. seems a pity that the same 
should not be used for Hindi. Your arrangement of Braille has interested 
me very much. It has I think three great advantages—its simplicity, the 
small number of signs allotted to the alphabet which leaves a larger number 
for contractions, the close resemblance to English. In these points, I 
think, it Las some advantages over ours. It seems to me to be well 
adapted for use for Tamil, as that has not separate signs for hard and soft 
consonants, aspirates, etc. It is rather strange that an arrangement which 
is so simple and so like the English should be the work of Indian Scholars. 
1 pointed out to the Blind Association (now the National Institute for the 
Blind, London), that your Code was well worthy of consideration for the 
three reasons I have given and also as being the work of highly educated 
Indian Scholars well qualified to judge of what is necessary and suitable. 
I also asked them to consider that it is spreading and likely to spread 
among Hindus. I have told the Beverend Mr. H. Pegg, Madras, of your 
Code, and suggested that as it is in use in Mysore, it might be the most 
suitable for use as a Uniform Code in South India”. 

1921.—‘‘It was most kind of you to interest yourself in the presentation 
of our Braille adaptatiori of Urdu to the Bombay Educational authorities. 

I am still of the opinion that Messrs. Knowles "Oriental Braille” is not 
on good lines, so far as Braille is concerned and for Urdu it has no 
advantages, as regards alphabet arrangement whatever may be said for its 
following of Sanskrit alphabet. It has always seemed to me, that the 
arguments advanced in his pamphlet only go to prove that Sanskrit alphabet 
arrangement is scientific,—not that his Braille adaptation is and that after 
all is the main point 

****** 

I think it would be well to point out that your Code would also be used 
for Urdu, and that there might be advantages in its nearer approximation 
to English Braille, as also in having one code for both classes of Indian 
Alphabets. I do know how far the use of. our code has spread, but if there 
is uniformity the sooner it is established the better”. 

1930 .—Extract from the letter of Mr-, W. G. Speight, regarding Tamil 
Braille, used at Palamcottah and to which Mr. Speight has added punctua¬ 
tions and composition signs. —"Uniform type has been introduced in this 
institution because it has the following advantages: — 

1. S.ince the alphabets are no longer taught by a repetition nothing is 
lost by the re-arrangement, but facility in learning is gained by the use of 
the seven-line system. 

2. The system was possessed of a very good set of rules which could be 
adapted to meet the needs -of any language without much difficulty.' 

3. By this usage it is possible to maintain world-wide uniformity. 

4. It is equally adaptable to other Indian languages, or at any rate, to 
the Dravidian languages of the South. 

6. It simplifies the study of foreign languages for any who wish to do so. 

It will be noted that the adaptation follows the principle of equivalent 
sounds wherever possible, and in this connection it should be boyrie in mind 
that the same principle applies not only to English, but to .all European 
languages. I am given to ■ understand that this principle has also been 
applied in the case of Arabic and other languages in Africa.” 
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Letter to all local Governments (except Bombay) and all Administrations 
(except Aden and Andamans), No. F. 2-16/34-E., dated the 29th 
August 1934. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. F. 78/32-H., dated the 
5th July 1963, I am,directed to forward, for information and such action 
as may be considered necessary, a copy of a letter No. 1411-II/F., dated 
the 8th May 1934, from the Government of Bombay, together with its en¬ 
closures. I am to add that the Government of India propose to consult 
the Central Advisory Board of Education in the matter, if and when it is 
constituted. 

Letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Educational Depart- 
ment, No. F. 2-16/34-E., dated the 31st August 1934. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 1411-II/34-E., dated the 8th 
May, 1934, and to say that the Government of India propose to consult 
the Central Advisory Board of Education in the matter, if and when it is 
constituted. Pending the formation of the Board, however, they have for¬ 
warded a copy of your letter referred to above, together with its enclosures, 
to other local Governments and Administrations for information and such 
action as may be considered necessary. 


AN.NEXURE II (b). 
Schools for the Blind, 1938-39. 


Provinoe. Number. Enrolment. 


Madras . . . . . ’ *f * 4 l® 4 

Bombay ........ 2 101 

Bengal ......... 1 81 

United Provinces .. 3 97 

Punjab ....... i 2 8S 


Bihar ......... I 4 

Central Provinces and Berar. 1 41 


Sind.. 1 48 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 1 


British India 18 I Ml 


N.B.—So far as information is available, there are no schools for the blind in 
other provinces, and the- figures given in the table relate to reoognised sohools only. 
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ANNEXURE II (c). 

Letter prom Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, late Principal, Victoria Memo¬ 
rial School for the Blind, Bombay, to, the Educational Inspector, 
Bombay, dated the 9th January 1939. 

In Connection with my interview with you on the 4th instant, I beg to 
invite your attention to the special need that now arises in this Presidency 
in particular for the Departmental recognition of Dr, Nilkanthrai’s Indian 
Braille as the universal Braille for its schools for the Blind. 

I press this claim as schools multiply, and every delay, however unwarily 
made is fraught with danger which swells with the ever increasing number 
of boys, learning the same language through more than one alphabet for 
one and the same language in each school. 

I do so the more because this problem of the needless multiplicity or 
our Braille Alphabets troubles us the more as we have the largest number 
of schools, teach the largest number of languages, and claim pupils from all 
over the country, so far south as Comorin and so far north as Kashin ere, 
North-West Frontier Province and Bengal, Bihar and even Assam in the 
east, as Rnjnutana in the Centre and all West and South as Baluohistan, 
Sindh, Cutch, and the Ghats on either side. And boys, when they go 
home and try to write to friends in local schools, find that though they too 
write Braille for their own tongue do it so differently. They have thus to 
teach their alphabet to others or to learn theirs. And they tell me that 
their friends find our alphabet so agreeable. And yet they are reluctant to 
adopt it because their school books are written on a different plan. 

For this Presidency at any rate we have plain sailing. And I learn from 
the Commissioner of Education that the Advisory Board to- whom the 
Bombay Government had sent my letters together with that of Mrs. 
Thomas’ have all considered them, and the Advisory Board of Education 
have forwarded their recommendation to the Provincial Governments who 
are responsible for their education. And he has added that the Board has 
realised the necessity for the adequate provision of educational facilities 
for such children and recommended that the education of these unfortunates 
should not be neglected. 

And for Bombay we have so many reasons to lead: —■ 

1. It was my brother Dr. Nilkanthrai’s, Blindness that gave us Blind 

Education when he started his first School for the Blind, in 
our home at Ahmedabad. 

2. That School led him to devise this Braille alphabet. 

3. That Alphabet is the result of the patient study of five Bombay 

Educationists who have studied the various wants of the All- 
India Blind. 

4. That Alphabet is accepted by all Schools of this Presidency. 

5 . The two Schools which do not use it to-day have joined me in 

moving Government to give their sanction without which it 
would be difficult for them to induce their people to throw 
away their present books and incur new expenditure on new 
books. 

6. The Indian Braille Alphabet has met with the approval of the 

successive Directors of Public Instruction, and Educational 
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Inspectors of this Presidency at least. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay, so early as 1917, issued a resolution 
supporting this Braille for all BKnd Schools that taught 
Sindhi, Urdu and even the Dravidian Languages as they had 
practically the same letters to deal with and because the 
Indian Braille was so similar to the English Braille. 

7. And Bombay had, in its two All-India Conferences of Workers 
for the Blind, in 1923 and again 1928, unanimously resolved 
that Common Sounds in all the Indian Languages shall be 
expressed by the same Common Braille signs as in English. 
And that, that first resolution was moved by Miss Craddock of 
the Khedgam School, and supported by the vote of Miss 
Millard of the American Mission School, Dadar, who though 
both willing to accept and regularly use the alphabet, cannot 
do so for want of adequate provision of books in the new 
arrangement. And you have in your files the letters of the 
tWo schools showing how they are for the Departmental 
sanction. 

8- And we have in all 17 out of India’s some 29 institutions, which 
actually teach Dr. Nilkantbrai’s Indian Braille, and 7 more 
whose alphabets differ only very slightly from it. And they 
represent all the languages except Sindhi and Bengali. 

9. And the 17 schools teach Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and 

Sanskrit. 

10. And the Indian Braille is applied to 21 of the leading languages 

of India, including Sindhi. 

11. And we want our Alphabet, for our present Presidency wants 

for Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and Kanarese to which it 
already applied. 

I have thus to request you to kindly consider, if we are going to seriously 
consider the question of the education of our Blind to decide if Govern¬ 
ment will not let Bombay again lead the country. 


ANNEXURE II (d). 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Sixth Meeting of the Central 

Advisory Board of Education held in January 1941, relatino to 

THE QUESTION OF ADOPTING A UNIFORM BRAILLE CODE FOB THE SCHOOLS 

for the Blind in India. 

****#♦. 

15. Item XV .—'The Board felt that the question of adopting a ‘Uniform 
Braille Code’ in the schools for the blind in India is a matter which call* 
for expert 'advice. It accordingly asked the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India to appoint a small committee of experts to 
go into the question and prepare a report for the Board at its next meeting, 

* * * * * * 
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ANNEXURE II (/). 

Points suggested by Mr. S. C. Roy op the Lighthouse for the Blind 1 , 
Calcutta, for tbs consideration of the members of the Braillx 
Code Committee. 

1. What will be the appropriate title of the Braille Code to be approved 
of by the Committee? Tho title should be expressive of the intent and 
scope of the system, and should not be utilised for the purpose of perpetuat¬ 
ing some one’s name or his achievement. The system is already known by 
the name of its inventor, and may not be confused by the addition to it of 
another individual’s name. 

2. In the adoption of a uniform type, what will be. the guiding factor— 
ease in learning, symmetry of arrangement or approximation to formula 
and practices employed by the seeing? Jn, ray humble opinion, the last is 
to be preferred to. all other alternatives inasmuch as nothing which give* 
rise, in any conceivable way, to the. segregation of the blind from the 
seeing, should be encouraged. 

3. Is it possible or desirable to incorporate contractions and abbrevia¬ 
tions in the Code to be adopted? I believe that it is both possible and 
desirable to do so, and an expert body should be set up to conduct investi¬ 
gations in this important matter. 

4. Lastly, but, by no means, the least, will the arrangement of dots 
be decided by any a priori theory or by the tactpal judgment of the blind? 
It should bo remembered that the Braille type wsb invented by a blind 
man for the benefit of persons similarly affected and that, with the blind, 
actuality and tacfcuality are almost inseparable. Accordingly, the laying 
out of an alphabet in embossed characters should be directed by the 
tactual perception of the blind and not by any other consideration. 

ANNEXURE II (g). 

Note on a Uniform Braille Code for Indian Vernaculars by Mr. R. M. 

Halder, Principal, Dadar School for the Blind, Bombay. 

A Standardised Braille Code for Indian Vernaculars is indispensable for 
the following reasons: — 

1. It is certain that in the near future embossed books will be produced 
in large numbers from a central Braille Printing Press. Under, these cir¬ 
cumstances, the use of one and the same sign, say- 7 ^:(K or$) for all 
vernaculars would facilitate the work of the printer. He will pot have to 
use one sign for s in one vernacular, another sign for the same sound 
for another vernacular and a third or even a fourth .sign 
for other vernaculars. Incidentally the cost: of maintaining a Braille 
Printing Press will be greatly reduced by having the same printers to priut 
books for all our vernaculars. In a word, a Uniform Code will increase the 
output of embossed materials and contribute to economy, 

2. Ambitious' blind students will have more favourable opportunities 
for reading books in vernaculars other than their own. 

Expedient Codes. —There are two groups of Codes used in India. For 
the sake of convenience, let us call the first group the Expedient Codes and 
the second group the Indianised Codes. Some people have called the first 
group Roman or Romanised Codes. In them the lndian” j^iwajugsented 
by the Braille symbol standing for English “K”, tbe. Indlaiti IvJS&ab 
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“BH” and so on. The Shirreff Code, the Dr. Nilkanthrai Code, the Tamil 
Braille Alphabet, and the Mysore and Kannada Code come within this 
group. Though all these are more or less based on the Standard English 
Braille and are phonetio in their arrangements, they cannot take care ade¬ 
quately of the peculiarities of sound, the numerous letters in the alphabet, 
and the phonetic and grammatical relations of the alphabets of the Indian 
vernaculars. 

Fundamental Requisites of Braille and its Adaptation. 

A Uniform Braille Code for Indian vernaculars should satisfy among 
others, the following conditions— 

(1) “The Braille Signs must be arranged according to a definite plan, 

wbioh makes it easy to remember them and also makes it 
possible to adapt it so as to represent the common characteris¬ 
tics of the Indian Vernaculars. 

(2) “The phonetic and *grammatical relations between the letters of 

the alphabets should be represented, *if possible, by Borne 
simple relation between the signs assigned to them. 

(3) "The alphabets of these languages should be taught sb far as 

practicable in much the same order in which they are taught 
to students possessed of sight. At any rate there should be a 
definite grouping of the five vargas or classes of the con¬ 
sonants possible. This is particularly important, as in the case 
of most of the Indian languages, the alphabets are phoneti¬ 
cally arranged. 

(4) “Provision should be made in the system for incorporation with¬ 

in it of the peculiar needs of each language without disturbmg 
that portion whioh is common to all.” 
and (5) It may be added that the first principle of Braille “that the 
least number of dots should be reserved for the most fre¬ 
quently used letters’* should be followed as far as possible. 

Indianised Codes. 

The Indianised Codes namely the Chatterjee Code, the Knowles and 
Garthwaite Code, the Shah Code and the Advani Code satisfy the above 
conditions to a greater or lesser extent. Of these, the Shah and the Advani 
Codes follow the above principles more closely than the rest. Of these 
two, the Advani Code seems to be more suitable for adoption as a Uniform 
Code, provided Advani’s arrangement of the first line follows Louis Braille’s 
arrangement of the first line. 

Advani’s arrangement of the first line is as follows:—- 
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while Lourn Braille’a arrangement is eg followa: — 
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One must admit that Advani s arrangement of the first line is mathema¬ 
tical, and the symmetry intellectual. But this arrangement presupposes 
the teaching of ‘how to read Braille’ or better still how to read the first 
line or a part of it by memorising the dots. This process is rather out of 
date. Modem methods* advocate learning and reading the Braille charac¬ 
ters, group or groups of characters by forms recognised by touch. Thei* 
symmetry should, therefore, be tactual. 

I am, therefore, in favour of Louis Braille's arrangement of the first 
line for the following reasons: — 

1. It has a definite tactual symmetry which is more easily recognised 
ilian any other arrangement by the blind reader. The symmetry referred 
to is shown below: — 
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2. If this arrangement is followed, it becomes easier than now for the 
blind child to learn the numerals in the order of the proposed arrangement 
of the Indian Vowels *t, WT, *, etc. standing for 1, 2, 8, 4, etc. 

By this adherence to Braille's first line which I consider fundamental, 
the first line in the Indian Vernacular will be as follows: — 
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*1. " The Blind Child and His Reading" by Dr. Mi** Kathryn E. Maaffe ld, MA 
PH.D — Published by the American Foundation for the Blind, 15, West 16th 
Street, New York. 

’i- “Touch Reeding by the Blind”—by Kerf Bur klea—Translated by Dr, Mrs. 
Frieda Kiefer Merry, Ph.D—Published by the Anuneaa Foundation for the 
Blind—Address as above. 
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If the principles and arrangements advocated by Mr, Advani are follow¬ 
ed altering it to the extent of changing his first line to the first line of 
Louis Braillfe, the Code thus obtained will observe almost all the principles 
of touch-reading and .still adhere to the rules of Indian Vernaculars men¬ 
tioned previously. 


ANNEXURE EC (h). 

A summary of the note submitted by Mr. H. D. Chhat&apati, Late 
Principal, Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, on 
THE ADOPTION OF A UNIFORM BRAILLE CODE FOR THE SCHOOLS FOR TUB 
Bund in India. 


All the Indian Braille alphabets miniber seven, 'they are: — 

(1) Mrs. Shirreff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille. 

(2) Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille. . All original. 

(3) Messrs. Knowles and Garthwaite’s Oriental 

Braille. 

(4) Mr. Shah’s Calcutta Braille. 

(6) Mr. Advani’s 1 Uniform Braille. 

(6) the Mysore Braille, and, 

(7) The Palamcottah Brafllo of Mr. Speight. 

2. Mrs. Shirreff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille and Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian 
Braille and its two modifications, the Mysore and Palamcottah Brailles all 
like Braille's plkn, order, arrangement and adopt the Braille base. They 
have similar sighs for similar sounds as in the English Braille. They base 
tiieir work on touoh. 

3. The Uniform Braille at Calcutta and the Advani Braille accept 
Braille’s point, his ceil and his 68 signs. They seem to have no regard for 
It beyond. They find 1 its arrangement' arbitrary and haphazard. They 
recast the Braille signs on their scientific Sanskrit model. That makes 
their work visual. That taxes touch. 

4. Mrs. Shirreff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille add the Oriental Braille are 
both Christian- efforts. Supported by Missions, which started Blind 
Sohools, they spread- Mrs. Shiireff’s Braille in its present form, though 
based upon the‘English Braille, has been altered to suit the needs of 
Sanskrit languages. ThiiB their three long voWels and" aspirates are altered. 
Here it suffered. 

8. The second popular Braille was the Oriental. It (went to Mysore, 
Eatafichbtala, Calcutta, Bombay. It gave India sin ideal Braille "by 
assigning the smallest number of dots to iettersj'of the most fltcjuent 
occurrence. The h(ithors ; believe it to be their labour and . sav ^°5 

arrkngbbrent, 1 but it really confers no advantage. It causes the rubbing off 
of signs, «nd confusion and hesitance. Its secofad principle ^bb to u8e 
two-cell signs. To the Blind, it seemed pedantry. 
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6. Mr. Shah of Calcutta, himself blind, desired to start a school for 
the Blind at Calcutta. His touch could neither tolerate his two-cpll ■ signs 
nor his arrangement of classes. He altered all that. Their detaiis were too 
tedious to study and yet the labours of the scholars were great, and will 
ever remain helpful to students. Mb. Shah brought touch into its limelight. 

7. It was reserved for Mr. Advani to lead Blind Education more towards 
the English Braille than Mr. Shah could do. But he waB too deeply in 
for Sanskrit symmetry and Science, and more than all for glasses and the 
ordered arrangement of letters. But their too strong insistence for Sans¬ 
krit order, etc. led them to run on their own line of sight. The uniform 
Code thus became visual rather than tactual. 

8. Thus turn we to the alphabets of the English fold. The Indian 
Braille of Dr. Nilkanthrai spread. From it developed the Gujrati, the 
Marathi, the Telugu, Kanarese, Tamil. Then came in Urdu. And it is 
shown to be capable of serving 21 leading languages in India and with 
Braille as the base to joixi it in unfurling the standard of an International 
Braille for all the languages of the world, through Lingua the Tongue—the 
soul of languages, irrespective of all its limitations. 


ANNEXURE n"(i). 

A SHORT ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED UNIFORM BRAILLE BY K. BhaTTACHARTEB, 
Principal, Lady Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb, New Delhi. 


Uniformity in Braille Code at preBcnt used in various schools for differ¬ 
ent vernaculars in India iB essential. Its absence has resulted in lack of 
co-ordination amongst the schools leading to a great disadvantage in the 
progress of education of the blind in this country as a whole. 

In devising a Uniform Braille System for all vernaculars of India a few 
factors deserve careful consideration and scrutiny. They are as follows: — 

(1) Re-arrangement of all the alphabet systems of the Indian verna¬ 
culars for a common basis. 

According to the phonetic qualities and arrangements of the letters,they 
may be grouped as (i) Indo-Aryan, (ii) Dravidian and (iii) Perso-Arabic. 
In fact, excepting the Perso-Arabic Group, the alphabet systems of the 
former two have closer affinity arid based on purely phonetic principles. 
Since the phonetic order has a good deal of advantages over the non-phone- 
tio, it is> preferable that the alphabet systems of the Perso-Arabic group are 
suitably re-arranged to make a common alphabet plan required for a 
Uniform B*aille Code for all the regional vemaoulars of India. Such a 
common plan has been devised with 80 letters in its system and according 
to the need of respective vernaculars neoessary letters may be used. 

(2) A study of the existing Braille Codes for a basis of a Uniform 
Cede. 
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So far as is known there are 8 Braille adaptations of which, excepting 
Mr. Chatterjee’s adaptation which appears to be the first adaptation in 
India, remaining 7 are in vogue. These 8 codes may be divided into two 
groups according to their nature of adaptations. 

(a) Adaptation on Phonetic Order:—This consists of 5 codes of 
Messrs. Chatterjee, Knowles and Garth waits, Lai Behari 

Shah, the Telugu Braille and P. M. Advani. 

(b) Substitution on sound basis on the English Braille Order:—This 

consists,of the 3 codes of Dr. Nilkanthrai, Mrs. Shirreff and 

the Tamil Braille. 

Those three systems of the later group are, so to say, just a replica 
representation or a transliterated form of the English Braille and thus 
cannot be helpful to meet the needs of a common plan of alphabet system 
based on phontenic principle. 

Out of the 5 adaptations of the former group, practically the 4 systems 
of Messrs. Chatterjee, Knowles and Garthwaite, Lai Behari Shah and the 
Telugu Braille, are based on the same principle) so they may be again 
divided into two groups: — 

(i) Special Adaptation on Phonetic Order:—This consists of the 

above four systems. 

(ii) The English Braille Plan adapted to Phonetic Order:—This 

represents Mr. P. M. Advani’s System. 

In Mr. Advani'o System, changing the orthographic arrangement, letters 
have been allotted phonetically on the English Braille plan, but it would 
have been better if orthographic arrangement would have been retained as 
far as possible to facilitate learning Braille signs. The next chief point 
arises whether the English Braille arrangement would really be suitable 
to be adopted for the letters of the Indian vernaculars- Its distribution of 
dots in seven lines is well planned, and since there is no phonetic relation¬ 
ship in the arrangements of the English letters, say addition of dot No. 5 
f o the signs for a, b, o to make k, 1, m respectively it is quite sufficient 
to justify the formation of signs as such independent of letters . either 
following or preceding, while in case of letters of the Indian alphabet 
systems a distinct relationship exists throughout and thus a kinship in the 
shape of Braille signs should also be maintained. The blind children in 
learning Braille depend more upon tactual perception of shape of Braille 
«igns than on the symmetrical decrease or increase in the number of dots. 
If a oloser analogy in the shape of Braille signs be thus, maintained, it 
pvould be more beneficial'to the blind children. Mr. Advani’s adaptation, 
therefore, does not seem to be helpful to solve this problem. 

The four systems, vie. of Messrs. Chatterjee, Knowles and Garthwaite, 
Lai Behari Shah and the Telugu Braille are based on two most essential 
principles—Phonetic order of the letters and Braille facilities with distance 
kinship and analogy in the shape of Braille signs, so they have been 
adopted as a basis for the Proposed Hindustani Uniform Braille. 

A close study of the proposed Hindustani Braille plan shows how 
symmetrically Braille signs have been allotted for 86 letters arrived on 
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a compromise of all the letters of the Indian vernaculars. In it a distinct 
relationship in the shape of Braille signs has been maintained throughout 
to facilitate easy learning and constructing the signs. For example it. 
may be seen that if one learns the Braille sign for ‘k’ and remembers a 
few simple points, one will be able to remember and construct easily 88 
letters—25 of the five vargas, 2 additional nasals and 6 of the semi-vowel 
group. So should it not be considered a great advantage in relieving the 
blind children of the tiresome process in learning and embossing (Braille 
signs? 

In deciding the problem finally a few controversial points may arise 
which require due clarification. They are as follows: — 

(1) Wlrv not the original order of the alphabet systerp of the respective 
vernaculars be retained? 

This affects mainly the vernacular—Urdu of the Perso-Arabic group. 
Urdu, so to speak, is not a separate language but a mixture of vocabularies 
of Persian, Arabic, Hindi and some other dialects of Northern India, keep¬ 
ing the Hindi grammatical form intact. It will generally be evidenced that 
the languagf used in the Northern and North Western part of India is 
almost one and may preferably be known as Hindustani. Thus it is seen 
that if any uniformity is required it is primarily for Hindi and Urdu. 

It is an accepted fact that the Phonetic Order has greater advantage for 
which the International Phonetic Association is striving to phonetically 
rearrange the letters of the long established Roman Alphabet System, so 
there cannot be any reason why the alphabet systems of the Perso-Arabic 
group cannot be converted into phonetic order. 

This noble effort for uniformity is mainly to disseminate knowledge 
amongst the blind children and it primarily concerns introduction add 
development of printing of Braille books. To achieve this end, avoiding 
duplication and bulkiness in books, it is very essential that the Urdu 
alphabet system be brought into phonetic order, simplifying the process 
of spelling. 

(2) Should it not be worthwhile to adopt the English Braillp signs for 
Indian vernaculars as it may be easier to learn such sigDs while learning 
English language? 

Certainly not, since at the time of teaching Braille signs for vernaculars 
the easiest process should be adopted to teach the tender blind children, 
whioh should not be sacrificed only having a future objective in view to 
impart English education which a few only can avail of. The English 
Braille signs can be learnt easily later on when necessary. 

In this connection it may be mentioned here that even the English 
missionaries, Knowles and Garthwaite, who were well conversant with the 
merits of the English Braille, in devising a suitable system for the Indian 
vernaculars, oontrived the plan on phonetic order keeping in view the main 
feature—kinship in the shape of signs. 

(8) Should not a particular Braille adaptation be adopted as a basis for 
Uniform Braille, which is at present used in majority of schools in. India? 



Certainly, if that particular Braille adaptation satisfies the needs to 
solve the problem on a scientific basis, otherwise not, since the same trouble 
will not be mitigated. 

My main paper on the subject—“The Hindustani Uniform Braille' r - 
is just an humble attempt to solve the problem. To bring this stupendous 
work to a perfection linguists and educators of the blind should work con¬ 
jointly. Above all the verdict should come from the blind children after 
a fair study of the system. 


ANNEXURE II (j) 

Statistics of Recognised ‘SchodB for the Blind', 1939-40. 


Province. 

Number 

of 

Sohoola. 

Enrolment. 

Madras. 




4 

218 

Bombay. 

e 


. 

3 

122 

Bengal. 

S 


• 

1 

80 

United Provinces . 

• 


• 

3 

97* 

Punjab. 

Jqrffi 


• 

2 

79 

Bihar. 

. 



2 

73 

Central Provinoee and Berar , 

. . 


e 

1 

43 

Assam. 

. 


• 

• . 


North-West Frontier 

a 



. . 


Bind. 

. 



1 

53 

Orissa. 

. 



• • 

, . ’ 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 



1 

16 



Total 


18 

701 


* Enrolment figures for the year 1088-40 have not yet been received front 
the Government of the United Provinces, hence the figures for 1938-39 have been 
given. 

J3,—The total population of the Blind according to the 1081 Census comes 
to 601,870, of whloh on the usual basis of 12 per oent. tbs school-going popu¬ 
lation is 72,164. ^ 
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